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AN EcoNOMIC INVENTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


"Idle factories and idle workers profit no 
man,” was the concluding statement of President 
Roosevelt's message to Congress of April 29, 1938, 
in which he suggested that Congress make a sweeping 
investigation of the trends and causes of concentra- 
tion of power in trade and industry, with particular 
emphasis on the extent and practices of monopolies. 
He declared that "we must revive and strengthen 
competition if we wish to preserve andmake workable 


our traditional system of free, private enterprise." 


In response to this message, Congress created 
a Temporary National Economic Committee consisting 
of three members of the United States Senate, 
three members of the House of Representatives, 
and six officials of Federal administrative agencies.* 


instructed 


This committee was specifically 


to study— 
(1) the causes and extent of concentration 
of economic power, overproduction, and distribution 


of goods and services, 


(2) the effect of the existing price system 
and the price policies of industry upon the general 
upon employment, upon long-term 


level of trade, 


profits, and upon consumption, 

(3) the effect of existing tax, patent, and 
other Government policies upon competition, price 
levels, unemployment, profits, and consumption. 


The hearings of the Committee began on 
December 1, and the first 3 days were devoted to 
a general survey of economic and business factors 
in the United States. The first witness, Mr. 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor, reviewed the trend of 
with 


economic conditions in the United States, 


particular emphasis on national income and its 
distribution. He was followed by Mr. Willard L. 
Thorp, special economic adviser to the Department 
of Commerce, who gave a picture of American 
business and how it operates. The third witness, 
Mr. Leon Henderson, executive secretary of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, summarized 
the problems before the Committee and gave a 
general outline of the procedure which the com- 
course of its 


mittee will follow in the 


investigation. 
POPULATION AND INCOME TRENDS 


The population of the United States has grown 
from 23,000,000 people in 1850 to approximately 
127,000,000 in 1935. It doubled between 1850 and 
1880, but during the next 30 years, 1880 to 1910, it 


increased by only 80 percent. By 1960, it has 
been estimated, there will be in the United States 
only 10 percent more people than in 1940. 

In other words, the rate of increase of the 


population of the United States has been steadily 


* Members of the T. N. E. C. are: U. S. Senators Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming, chairman; William &£. 


Borah, 


Idano; and William #. King, Utah; U. S. Representatives Hatton W. Sumners, Texas, vice chairman; 


Edward C. Eicher, Iowa; and B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee; and Federal administrative officers Thurman ¥. 


Arnold, 
Ferguson, 


Department of Justice; 
Federal Trade Commission; 


William O, Douglas, 
Isador Lubin, 


Garland S. 
Treasury 


and Exchange Commission; 
Herman Oliphant, 


Securities 
Department of Labor; 


Department, and Richard C. Patterson, Department of Commerce. 











faster than the population. 





other words, during 
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BILLIONS BILLIONS and more goods available 
OF DOLLARS OF DOLLARS 
140 140 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States 
CUMULATIVE LOSS $133,100,000,000 despite the fact that the 
ZZ NATIONAL INCOME 
- ve yopulation was also 
120 HBB NATIONAL INCOME Lost 120 total population 
increasing. 
The depression started 
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Income Losses Since 1929. 
Between 1929 and 1938, as 
declining. From 1990 to 1920 the average annual a result of the depression, there was a cumulative 
rate of increase was 1 2/3 percent and from loss in goods produced and services rendered in the 
1920 to 1935 slightly over 1 percent. From 1940 United States of approximately 133 billion dollars. 
to 1960, it is estimated, the rate of gain will This is one and one-half times as much goods and 
be only one-half of 1 percent a year. services as was produced during 1929, the year of 
: 4 - the highest national income on record. 
Trend of National Income. From 1850 to 1915 
there was a gradual but almost uninterrupted Employment and Pay Roll Losses. Assuming that 
growth in the national income produced in the the number of people available for work each year 
United States. It rose from less than 5 billion Since 1929 was the same as in 1929, there was a 
dollars in 1850 to approximately 35 billion dollars total loss in employment in nonagricultural occupa- 
in 1915. During the World War ana through 1920 tions between 1929 and 1938 of more than 43,000,000 
the national income advanced at a rapid pace and man-years. This is equal to a full year's work 
reached 69 billion dollars in 1920. A sharp tor over 43,000,000 men. It must be remembered 
decline in 1921 to about 50 billion dollars was also that this assumption does not take into con- 


followed by rapid increases through 1929, 


level of 


Significant fact 


when 
its highest 
The 

all 


United 


the national income reached 


nearly 81 billion dollars. 


to remember is that during these years the 


national income of the States increased 


sideration the increase in the working population 


Since 1929 of about 5,000,000 and the nearly 


2,000,000 workers who were unemployed in 1929. 
As a result, wage earmers and salaried workers 


in nonagricultural occupations lost an aggregate 
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income of nearly 120 billion dollars between 1929 


and 1938. This is nearly 24 times as much as they 


earned during the whole year of 1929 and three 
times aS much as they earned in 1935. 
Losses in Farm Income. During tnesame 9-year 


period, 1929 to 1938, the gross income of all the 


farmers in the United States was 38.6 billion 
dollars smaller than it would have been had the 
annual income been maintained on the 1929 level 
of 12 billion dollars a year. In other words, 
farmers lost in 9 years a total income which 
is equivalent to more than 3 full years' work 
for all the farmers and their families in the 
United States. 

Dividend Losses. Had dividends to stock- 


holders during the 9-year period been continued at 


the same level as in 1929, stockholders in the 

United States would have received 2.1 billion 

dollars more than they actually received. 
PRESENT SITUATION 


The greatly reduced incomes of wage earners 
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SALARIES & WAGES LOST IN DEPRESSION 
IN NON-AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 
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the principal factor in the continuous dislocation 


of the economic machine since 1929. On the one 


hand, the reduced standard of living of millions 


of workers greatly diminished the demand for 


yoods and services produced, while on the other 


hand, a rapidly advancing technology in industry 


made it possible to produce more goods with fewer 


workers, thus further reducing the incomes of the 


wage-earning group ang tWelr capacity Lo consume. 


The population of the United States does not 


now increase as rapidly as in the years prior to 
1920. At tnat time the growing output of factories 


and mills was absorbed more quickly because there 


were more and more people to feed andmore and 
more people to house and clothe. This type of 
demand for increasing quantities of goods and 


services is now diminishing in the United States. 


The distribution of the national income in 
the United States is such that a small portion 
of the population, enjoying incomes of $5,000 
a year or more, receives a big share of the total 
income. American industry is geared to mass 
production and cannot rely on the demand of 





these few higher income families to keep going 
in full swing. 

On the other hand, the 5 million nonrelief 
wage-earning families with incomes averaging 
less than $1,250 a year are not able to increase 
their demands for the goods and services which 
industry and trade are 


American capable of 


producing. Nor can industry ana trade depend 
for their market on the millions of workers who 
are unemployed and rely entirely on relief or 


on those who are partly employed and are 


compelled to supplement their meager incomes 


hrough relief. 


A Possible Solution. The trend of economic 
conditions in the United States since 1929 has 
made it clear that a continued demand for the 
ever-increasing quantities of goods and services 
which the mass-production industries are capable 
of producing cannot come except through a higher 
standard of living for the majority of the workers' 
and farmers’ families in the United States. It 
is also clear that a higher standard of living 
for these groups is not possible without a very 
larce increase in the production of goods and 
services, and that such an increase is bound to 
lead to higher wages for workers, higher incomes 
for farmers, and higher profits to employers. 

For instance, it is estimated that if a way 
could be found to raise by $2.25 per day the 
income of slightly more than 5 million wage-earning 


families who earn less than $1,250 per family 


per year, they would increase their expenditures 


for goods and services in approximately the 


following manner: 
$800,000,000 on food 
416,000,000 on clothing 
613,000,000 on housing and rents 
213,000,000 on fuel, light, etc. 
385,000,000 on transportation, autos, etc. 

73,000,000 on personal care 

234,000,000 on recreation 


208,000,000 on medical care 


On the same basis, it is estimated that were 


it possible to raise the income of all families 


and individuals who receive less than $2,500 


per annum to that level, the demand for goods 














and services in the United States would grow so 
rapidly that in spite of all the technological 
recent there would 


progress made in years, 


actually occur a large shortage in both men 


and machines. 
TYPES OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


No official statistics are available as to 
the actual number of business enterprises in the 
United States. This is largely due to the fact 
that no two persons could agree as to what con- 
stitutes a business. It varies, as Mr. Thorp 
indicated, from a roadside stand run by a farmer's 
Business 


daughter to a giant railroad system. 


concerns differ in product, process, location, 


market, and habits and practices which have 


become peculiar to each particular trade 


and industry. 


A study of a partial list of business firms 


covering most of manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail trade, and most of the service industries, 
but which does not include financial institutions, 
offices, and farmers, 


railroads, professional 


would seem to indicate that there was a steady 
growth in the number of business concerns in the 
United States from 1900 to 1929. Between 1929 
and 1933 the number of concerns so listed dropped 
from 2,213,000 to 1,961,000. Since 1933, this 


number has increased slowly. 


More important, however, than the trend in the 


total number is the continuous, almost daily, 


disappearance of business concems and their 


replacement by other enterprises in the same 


or different fields. The latest figures indicate 
that 400,000 new enterprises were opened and 
350,000 enterprises were discontinued during 1937. 
This means that each working day in the year 
their doors and 


1,300 new enterprises open 


1,150 disappear. 


A special study of the survival of business 
concerns in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., covering the 
period from 1843 to 1926 showed that only 1 out 
of every lJ businesses have survived for more than 
20 years. Four out of every five business enter- 


prises have disappeared before they are 10 years 
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old. More than half of the concerns in retail 
trade and in service, 47 percent in manufacturing, 
and 38 percent in wholesale trade survived for 
no longer than 3 years. 
Growth of Corporations. 


who owns the business enterprises of the country 


The question as to 


has a Significant bearing on the degree of con- 


centration which exists in the different branches 
»f trade andindustry. Available records disclose 
a decided movement from individual ownerships and 
partnerships to the corporation type of business, 
and in wholesale 


especially in manufacturing 


trade. Between 1910 and 1930 the number of cor- 


yrations increased more than twice as fast as 


all other business enterprises combined. 
trade all 


done by 


In certain groups of industry and 
all of 


They represent 


or nearly the business is now 


corporations. 100 percent of the 


business in electric light and power and manufac- 


tured gas and in communication, %6 percent in 


mining, 92 percent in manufacturing, 89 percent 


in transportation, 30 percent in service indus- 
tries, and 7 percent in agriculture. 
Size of Firms. 


exclusive of 


Of the 1,730,000 employers of 


labor, railroads, farmers, and 


nonprofit public services, who report their pay- 
roll the Social 
slightly more than half are small concerns employ- 


records to Security Board, 
ing three or fewer workers and providing total 
employment to about 
37,000,000 wage earners covered in the reports. 


4 percent of the nearly 
Three-quarters of all the employers average nine 
or fewer workers each and provide employment to 
all the workers covered. Un the 
hand, 195 enterprises, which 
1/100 of all 


average 10,000 or more employees 


11 percent of 


other constitute 


only 1 percent of the employers, 


and together 


employ more than 12 percent of all the workers 
covered. Less than 1 percent of all the em 
ployers average 250 or more employees each, but 


combined they employ more than 50 percent of 


all the workers. 


Another indication of the size of corpora- 
tions is the value of their assets reported to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Uf the 415,000 


corporations in 1935, about 55 percent had assets 


$50 ,000 owned only about 
At the 


other extreme, 780 corporations constituting 2/10 


of less than each and 


1.4 percent of all the assets reported. 


of 1 percent of all the corporations, had assets 


of $50,000,000 or more each, 





MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
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CORPORATIONS WITH ASSETS OF 
$5,000,000 AND OVER, 1935 


PERCENT OF TOTAL INDUSTRY 
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and together owned more than 
half of all the corporation 
assets. Over 86 percent of 
all the corporation assets in 


1935 were owned by less than 





TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS & ALLIED PRODUCTS 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


METAL @ METAL PRODUCTS 


PAPER & PULP PRODUCTS 


FOOD & KINDRED PRODUCTS 


STONE, CLAY & GLASS PRODUCT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING & ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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6 percent of the corporations. 


Large corporations with 
assets of $5,000,000 or 
1935 owned over 90 
all 


in transportation and other 


more in 


percent of the assets 


public utilities, more 


than 75 percent in finance, 


65 percent in manufacturing, 


mining, and quarrying, 35 


percent in trade, 30 per- 
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cent in service, over 25 


percent in agriculture, 
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in construction. 























THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


Forty years ago when the teamsters first 


organized their wages were incredibly low and 


their hours of work were extremely long. It was 


not at all unusual for drivers to begin work before 
continue 12 to 14 


cold 


daybreak and hours or more per 


day, exposed to heat and and and snow. 


After 6 


rain 


long, arduous days, they often had to 


come into the stables on Sunday to care for the 


horses, mend the harness, and grease the wagons 


for the following week. Their pay ranged from $8 


to 310 a week or perhaps slightly higher for a 


few men in choice occupations. 


Today large, powerful, gasoline-driven trucks 


have outmoded the horse-drawn wagons of an earlier 


sheltered from 


Al though 


transportation era. Drivers are 


the elements by enclosed and heated cabs. 
the working hours of many 


operators are still too 


long, they have been gradually but steadily reduced. 


Instead of the few dollars a week earned in the 
early days,most union motortruck operators average 
$35 to $50 a week and in some specialized branches 


of the industry they earn considerably more. 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America has 
successfully met the challenge of new and rapidly 
expanding transportation facilities and has obtained 
for its membership a shareof the benefits result- 
The 


organizing, 


ing from these changes. record is written 


in terms of ceaseless widespread 


collective bargaining, strict observance of 


contracts, and steady improvement in wages and 


working conditions. 


HISTORY OF UNION 


The first local of the Team Drivers’ Interna- 


tional Union was chartered at Kansas City, Mo., 


in 1899. The original members of the union were 


for the most part employers and individual owners 


of teams with not more than two men working for 


them. It was quickly learned that the policies 


of the organization, controlled by 


employing 


teamsters, were in many cases contrary to. the 


interests of the journeymen in the trade. The 
1902 convention therefore decided that the 
problems of the drivers who worked for a daily 


wage should receive primary recognition in the 


affairs of the union. 


During the first 5 to 10 years, the union was 


confronted with internal dissension and secession 


movements, as well as with prolonged strikes for 


recognition. It took months and years of hard 


work on the International to 
the 


tne 


the part of 
local 


develop 


among unions the discipline necessary 


for observance of contracts and agreements. 


Insistence upon observance of contracts has 


resulted, however, in the fact that once employers 


Sign an agreement they rarely refuse to continue 


contractual relations with the union. 


Membership in the International totaled approx- 


imately 28,009 in 1907 and rose to slightly more 
than 51,000 by 1914 and to 110,000 by 1920. = The 
depression reduced the paid-up membership to 
Slightly more than 70,000 in 1933, but by 1935 
these losses were more than regained and each 
succeeding year has witnessed further increases. 
At the present time, the Teamsters’ Union has 
nearly 1,800 locals with more than 350,000 paid-up 
meubers, or about five for every teamster on the 


1933. It is 


Federation of 


rolls in now the largest union in 


the American Labor. 


This almost phenomenal growth is due principal- 
ly to the active organizing campaign of the Inter- 
recently enacted national and 


right to 


national. Aided by 


State the workers' 


the 


laws protecting 


organize and bargain collectively, Union has 


expanded its activities intensively in the 


industries in which it is already represented, as 


well as into new fields within its jurisdiction. 
The American Federation of Labor granted the 
teamsters jurisdiction over warehousemen and 


dairy workers not included in the jurisdiction of 
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international union. shift from 


any other 


wagon era has brought 


the carriage and 
within the 
service Station attendants and workers other than 
These 
the 


jurisdiction of the union gasoline 


mechanics employed in and around garages. 


wage earners are the present counterpart of 


stablemen of an earlier period. 


With all these changes, however, it must be 


understood that the International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters is not an industrial union. It does 


not inciude “inside” workers, that is, factory, 


plant, or service workers or mechanics coming 


under the jurisdiction of any other union chartered 


by the American Federation of Labor. 


The great bulk of the Teamsters membership 


has always been made up of truck drivers and their 


helpers. These workers are the vital link between 


merchants, manufacturers, builders, and consumers. 


In most cities of any size, members of the teamsters' 


inion deliver regular supplies of milk, ice, bread, 
coal, and other necessities t the home. An 
increasing number of factories receive their 


raw materials and ship their finished products 


trucks 


the 


by truck. In building and construction, 


remove the excavated dirt and transport to 


lumber, steel, brick, and other 


The 


cement, 


site 


materials. furnishings for the buildings-—- 


office, store, or apartment house --are brought 
to the building by truck. The scope of the 
teamsters’ activities is illustrated in the con- 


struction of the largest building in the world, 


the Empire State Building in New York City, where 
every ton of the material used was transported by 


members of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


UNION STRUCTURE 


Locals of the International are generally 


chartered to cover a particular class of drivers 


in the trucking industry. Milk, coal, newspaper, 


express, etc., drivers and helpers each have 


separate local unions. In addition, "mixed" 


locals, including drivers working in miscellaneous 
and scattered industries, may be organized, while 
in smaller cities several groups or even all 
drivers are often organized in a single local. 
121040 O 


39——-2 


Joint Councils. In cities with three or more 
local 
organized to formulate city-wide 


to adjust questions of jurisdiction between locals, 


unions of teamsters, a joint council is 


union policies, 


to direct and coordinate their activities 


Each local is entitled to seven 


and 
within the area. 


delegates on the council. No local may become 


involved in a strike, boycott, lawsuit, or other 
difficulty without 


problem to the joint council. 


serious first presenting the 


conventions, 
the 


Between 
the 


International Offices. 


which are held every 5 years, affairs of 


International Brotherhood are directed by a 


General Executive Board consisting of a general 


president, a general secretary-treasurer, and 


seven vice presidents. The offices of the general 


president and zeneral secretary-treasurer are 
located at the headquarters of the International 
at Indianapolis, Ind. The vice presidents are 


located in the various sections which they represent. 
The secretary-treasurer 


audi ted 


books of the geeral 


are twice a year by three trustees elected 


by the convention. In addition, the accounts of 


the International are also audited periodically 


by a registered public accountant. 


The per capita tax paid to the International 


Union is among the lowest received by any labor 


organization. It amounts to 30 cents per member 


per month. One-half of this tax must be set 


aside in a defense fund for the payment of strike 


~ 


or lockout benefits. Out of the remaining 15 


all 


organizers, 


cents salaries of the International officers 


and office help and maintenance, 


publication of the monthly journal, per capita 


taxes and assessments to the American Federation 


of Labor, and other bona fide expenses must bemet. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The varied working conditions in thedifferent 
industries in which teamsters are organized make 
it next toimpossible to negotiate a single agree- 
ment for a whole section of the country or for 
even a particular city. As a result, hundreds 
of contracts must be negotiated and renewed annually 


and every contract must be carefully considered. 








When the time approaches for the renewal of 
the 


incorporate 


a contract, local discusses the changes it 
the agreement. A 


draft is prepared and after approval by the union 


desires to in 


it is laid before the joint council for considera- 


tion. If the council feels that the proposals do 
not realistically fit into the current situation, 
it is returned to the 
After the council 


agreement 


local for further study. 


joint has approved it, the 


is forwarded to the general president, 
who or refer it to the 


may either approve joint 


council for further study. 


by the International office, 


Upon clearance 
the local begins negotiations with the employer. 
Generally, an agreement is secured within 30 days. 
if the 
employer manifests an unwillingness to bargain, 


If negotiations are unduly prolonged or 
the union may consider the advisability of taking 
Such a poll must be conducted by 
secret ballot anda deci- 
sion to strike must be adopt- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of 
all the members present. 


a strike vote. 


“309 


The local must inform 


£ 
ng 


; cial Mag 
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of work. 
which 
the 

provided 


no benefits are paid, 
of $10 
in good standing for 


International benefits per week, 
the local has been 
least 6 months 


a periodof at preceding the strike, 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Agreements of the union vary greatly, depending 
of 


condition of the employer's 


upon such factors as type work performed, 


strength of the local, 


business, and the local and national economic 


outlook. A recent analysis of the contracts of 


number of teamsters' locals throughout 
the United States 


every 


a large 


> 


indicates that about 7 out of 


10 members earn between 60 and 90 cents an 


hour and an increasing number of truck drivers 


(now over 10 percent) average $1 or more per hour. 


Weekly earnings range from $35 to $50. Most 
drivers are generally employed the year round and 
their annual wages are 

relatively high when 

azine compared with the earn- 

ings of skilled workers 


BROTHERHOOD 


in many other trades. 


the joint council of its : “9 About two-thirds of 
desire to strike and the § STABL MEN & HELPERS the members covered in 
council may approve the AMERICA the analysis worked 48 
local's action or appoint om pyccrr hours per week and about 


a committee to meet the 
employer. Failure to find 
a means of settlement may 
lead the council to endorse ; 
the strike andsubmit the Fig 
question to the Intemational 
office. Before thestrike 
is sanctioned, the general 





lee aed 


president may senda rep- 
resentative to study the 
local situation and attempt 








an adjustment. If un- : 
successful in this step, # 
the General Executive . 
Board is informed of the | 


strike vote and with its 
approval the local may 


legally declare a stoppage 


=) 





1 out 10 had a 


workweek 


of every 


scheduled of 


| 
| 
~ more than 48 hours. The 














union is constantly endeav- 





oring to negotiate 


shorter hours, as is 


indicated by recent agree- 
ments in New York City 
44—hour 


week for many truck drivers. 


establishing a 





In some respects, however, 





it is practically impos— 
Sible the 


hours 


to regulate 





of work, due to 








adverse weather condi- 


tions, unexpected traffic 


s delays, breakdowns, or 
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Contracts between a local and an 


on the road. 
employer therefore generally include provisions 
reimburse drivers 


for overtime or extra pay to 
for additional time spent away from the terminal. 


In most instances one and one-half times the 
regular rate must be paid for overtime work. 
Some locals have a higher penalty rate, while 


in a few locals the rate is smaller. 


The 6-day week prevails in most contracts 
but the nature of the industry often necessitates 
Sunday and holiday work, as for example, delivery 
of milk, newspapers, etc. Most agreements there— 
fore do not prohibit Sunday work, but frequently 
specify a higher rate of pay and the arrangement 
of the work so that the driver will not have to 


be on the road the entire day. 


One of the conditions of employment teamsters 
have had to face since the early days of their 
organization has been the practice of employers 
to order men to report and then find that there 
was for them. Nowadays a 
worker ordered to report must receive at least 


no work available 
2 hours' pay and if the driver begins work he 


must be given a minimum of a half a day's pay. 


Wherever the need exists adequate provision 


is generally made in agreements’ to cover 


apprentices or learners, as considerable 
specialized experience and skill is often needed, 
for instance, in handling a giant moving van, 
a gasoline tank truck, or a ready-mixed concrete 
truck. All operators must be alert to instantly 
changing traffic conditions and expert in handling 
with different loads of cargo 


driving conditions such as 


their vehicles 


under adverse ice, 


snow, rain, and fog. Moreover, they must always 
be conscious of their responsibility to drive 
carefully and to take all precautions to avoid 


loss of life or property. 


Most! agreements negotiated by the teamsters 
designate the union as the source of labor supply 
for replacements or additions to the working force. 
Temporary workers may sometimes be secured by the 
employer from other than union chanmels, but in 
all instances these workers must join the union 
within a period up to 30 days. Other provisions 


usually incorporated in contracts relate to 
lay-offs, seniority, sharing work in slack 
seasons, vacations, and working conditions 


peculiar to. a particular phase of the trucking 
industry or to a certain locality. 


Perhaps the most significant agreement recently 
negotiated by the union was concluded several 
months ago, with about 2,000 employers providing 
the road" freight 
between large cities in the Middle West. This 
is estimated to 100 ,000 
Over 60 percent of these workers received 
establishes a 
drivers making 
150 miles 
plus 


"over motor transportation 


agreement cover nearly 
workers. 
wage increases, as the contract 
scale of 60 cents an hour for 
daily round trip runs of less 
2 3/4 


remuneration at 


than 


rate of cents per mile, 


the 
hour for stops or delays, 


and a 
additional rate of 75 
cents an for drivers 


on “through runs." 
LOOKING AHEAD 


One of the most difficult problems confronting 
the Teamsters’ Union is the present breach in the 
the 
unfortunate results of the 
A. F. of L. and the C. than 
the rank and file of the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Members of the 
picket line or to haul the goods of an 
having labor difficulties with either the A. F. 
of L. or the C. In numerous instances 
the 
the observance of contracts, 
of local members to support the organizing activ- 
ities of another union within the plant. 


ranks of labor. No union has experienced 


the strife between 
I, 0. more intensely 
union are averse to go through a 


employer 


I, 0. union. 
International office has had to insist upon 


despite the desires 


This situation has resulted in much of the 
strength of the workers being frittered away by the 
division within labor's Unless the 
breach can be healed and the millions of toilers 
brought together, the great accomplishments in 
membership growth, in improved wages and working 
conditions, and in progressive legislation will 
be in jeopardy. The difficulties are not insur-- 
mountable and must be solved for the protection 
and progress of the labor movement. 


ranks. 











EARNINGS OF WOMAN WORKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA HOTELS 


One-half of the women employed on a full-time 


basis in year-round hotels in Pennsylvania 


earnings of less than 28 cents 
$11.44 per 


according to a survey of employment and earnings 


received cash 


an hour, week, and $559 per year, 


of women and minors in lodging establishments 


conducted in January 1938 by the Bureau of Hours 
and Minimum Wages of the Pennsylvania Department 


of Labor and Industry. 


Half of 
not receive meals or lodging earned more than 
$11.44 per week, half of the 
receiving one meal perday earned more than $10.60 


the full-time woman workers who did 


while employees 


per week. For the group receiving both meals and 


lodging, as many workers received less_ than 


$6.82 per week as received more than this amount. 
The working time of 


women in Pennsylvania, 


with a few exceptions, is 








Among the various 


occupations, maids usually 


CASH EARNINGS OF FULL-TIME WOMAN EMPLOYEES 


restricted by law to an 


8-hour day and a 54-day, 





received the lowest wages IN YEAR-ROUND HOTELS IN PENNSYLVANIA* 44-hour week. Most of 
and office workers’ the January 4938 the women employed in 
highest. About 1 out of the year-round hotels 
every 5 full-time maids MEDIAN EARNINGS** were scheduled as working 


OCCUPATION 
than $9 a 


over half 


earned less 


week, earned 








less than $11, and about 
9 out of every 10 received All occupations . . 
less than $13 aweek. On 
the hand, 


two-thirds of the front- 


Offiee «es 


about Front office . 


other 


Housekeepers .. « 


office employees, three- SS 


fourths of the other office Elevator operators. 
employees, and about half Telephone operators 
of the telephone operators 
and housekeepers regularly 
eamed $15 or more per week. 

Nearly one-half of the 


women andminors employed 





in year-round hotels did 





* Workers who received either meals or lodging in addi- 
tion to their cash wages are not included. 


** the term "median earnings" indicates that half of the 


mimber of workers in each growp earned sore and the other 
half earned less than the amount shown in the table. 


PER HOURTPER WEEKIPER YEAR from 40 to 44 hours per 

week. About 1 out of 4 

Cents worked fewer than 40 hours. 
28.11$11.44] $559 

Negroes composed 14 

46.0] 19.29} 958 percent of the working 

35.4] 16.20) 712 force of women and minors 

33.0] 14.67] 700 employed in year-round 

26.4) 10.62) 527 hotels. They were mainly 

32.3] 12.30] 550 engaged in the housekeep- 
32.0 15.00 708 








ing department, although 
~ a small proportion had 


jobs in the service 
J 


department. 


Seasonal Hotels. The 
majority of Pennsylvania's 

















not receive any remuneration 
other than cash wages. About 18 percent reported 
small tips in addition to their wage, and about 
33 percent received either meals or lodging or 
both. 


one meal per 


Of this latter group, 13.5 percent received 


day, nearly 10 percent received 


more than one meal per day, 
full 


Some 


and about an equal 
that 


employees, particularly 


number received maintenance, is, 


meals and lodging. 
in the larger 


cities, must purchase and launder 


their own uniforms. In a number of instances 


the employers pay for either the uniform or the 
cost of laundering. 


seasonal hotels are open 
only during the summer months. 
full time 


The women employed 
the hotel 


frequently receive meals and lodging in addition 


during the period is open 


to their cash 


the 


wages. The survey indicated that 
among 
half 
and about 4 out of every 5 
Weekly 


the maids averaged less than $6 per week. 


women receiving full maintenance, over 
received cash wages of less than $7 a week 
averaged less than $9 
per week. for more than one- 
half 


Tips 


earnings 


were reported more common in_ seasonal 


hotels than in the year-round commercial and 


residential hotels. 
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MECHANIZATION AND THE FIVE - CENT CIGAR 


Boris STERN 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


cigar making was 


skilled 


Less than 20 years ago 


classified among the most highly occupa- 


tions in the United States. It was predominantly 
a man's job requiring longyears of apprenticeship 
training before a worker could qualify as a 


the 


and 


journeyman in industry. Tne manufacturing 


process required a few simple tools and very little 
of 


very 


investment. Most the establishments in the 


industry were small and produced cigars 


largely for local consumption. 


Today, as a result of the invention of the 
long-filler machine in 1917 and the almost 
simultaneous development of the short-filler 


machine, the cigar manufacturing industry nas been 


almost completely revolutionized. A small quantity 


of cigars is still produced in many establishments 


by the hand method. These are often the high- 


priced cigars, frequently made to "special order." 


But the most important units in the industry are 


now large factories mechanized in every possible 


detail. They represent large investments and 


are run on a mass-production basis. The output of 


each factoryis huge and is distributed throughout 


the country. Most workers 
factories 


little 


in these are 
women, with relatively 


or no skill. 


\ 


MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


The actual making of a 


cigar is by far’ the most 
important operation in the 
cigar-manufacturing indus- 


try and provides employment 
the bulk of the workers. 
hand=plant 


to 
In an average 


cigar making accounts for 


more than three-fourths 
of the 
while 


plants 


workers 
the 


accounts 


employed, 
in mechanized 


it for 





approximately one-half to two-thirds of all the 


workers employed in the plant. 


Cigar making consists of three distinct opera- 


tions involving the use of three different types 
of tobacco. The body of the cigar, called the 
"filler", is formed either of complete loose leaves 
of filler leaf tobacco to form a _ long-filler 
cigar or of cuttings and scraps of filler leaf 
tobacco to form a short-filler cigar. The next 
step is to bind the filler by a strip of tobacco 
cut from a single leaf of binder tobacco selected 
for its smoothness and elasticity. After the 
binder has been applied, the "filler" becomes a 
"bunch". The last step is to roll the bunch into 
the "wrapper" made of a single leaf of wrapper 
tobacco which imparts to the cigar color 
and smoothness. 

Under the oldest system, often referred to as 


the “out andout” hand method, one skilled worker, 


with the aidofa curved knifeand a board, produced 


the entire cigar by first forming the filler and 
then applying the binder and the wrapper. Since 
then a number of hand ievices have been 
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A 4-Operator Cigar-Making Machine 














LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 5-CENT CIGARS 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


The first result of the 



































Lang-filler cigars ort~filler cigure introduction of cigar-making 
OPERATION : _ | creator [wacnine~euncren,] 2cPenaTo# machinery was a tremendous 
MACH I NE HANO-ROLLED MACH INE increase in the man-—hour 
Man-hours per 1,000 cigars output in the _ production 
department of cigar estab- 
Leaf preparation 1.41 1.41 1.41 1.41 list . seal 
. 2 is $+ recent study 
ere ree errrr, £. ke 1.64 1.64 ae. «65 OS :, 
GAS 6 a ee ew ee 25.19 | 9.55 19.64 5.58 of labor productivity in the 
PORE Gs. 20 0.4 Se 6s ee we % 1.96 1.96 1.96 1.96 cigar industry made by the 
Cellophaning and banding ...... - 36 - 36 - 36 - 36 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Box labeling . 66 16 “Ce 16 in cooperation with the Na- 
sec s le 2.16 .88 2.16 -88 ; 
AES Tae - , tional Research Project of 
Labor requirements, all operations | 33.38 |15.96 27.83 11.99 the Works Progress Admin- 
Cigars per man-hour istration revealed that 
the labor time required in 
Labor productivity, all operations 30.0 62.7 35.9 83.4 ; E 
making cigars has. been 
reduced from about 25 
developed to aid and dispatch the work of the man-hours per 1,000 S-cent cigars made by the 
hand operator. hand process to 9.6 man-hours required by a 
The most characteristic method employed in 1-operator machine. For the plant as a whole, 


the manufacture of cigars by hand today consists 
of forming the filler andapplying the binder witn 
tne assistance ofa manually operated bunch machine 
The 


the help of a suction plate. 


and a mold. wrappers are then applied with 


or without The work 


is usually performed py a team of three skilled 


cigar makers, one forming the filler and applying 
the the other two to roll the cigars 
The 


and 


binder and 


into wrappers. team is generally paid on a 


piece-work basis the workers divide their 
earnings either equally or in accordance with a 
prearranged schedule. 

The 


performs the three successive operations of 


4-man long-filler machine invented in 


1917 
making cigars entirely automatically. However, 
it requires tne services of four operators -- one 
to feed the filler tobacco into the machine, another 
to lay out the binder, a third to lay out the 
the completed 


cigars before placing them into trays. 


wrapper, and a fourth to examine 


The short-filler machine, invented at about 


the same time, consists of two separate devices— 
form the 


one to filler and apply the binder and 


another to roll the cigar into a wrapper. It 


requires the services of two operators. 


the labor time per 1,000 5-cent cigars was reduced 
334 
to slightly less than 


from about man-hours under the hand process 


16 man-hours in mechanized 


plants. In other words, less than half as much 
labor is required to manufacture cigars with 
the aid of the long-filler machine as by the 


hand process. 


In the case of short-filler cigars the increase 
The 


cigars has been reduced 


in labor productivity has been even greater. 


time consumed in making 


from about 194 to 54 man-hours per’ thousand, 


while for the plant as a whole the reduction has 
been from 27.8 man-hours to 12 man-hours per 
thousand. This is a reduction of more than 


57 percent. 


EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 


the 
mechanization has been 
of the labor 


reduction 


Perhaps most direct single effect of 
the reduction in the size 
the cigar industry. The 
due to 


process of manufacturing has 


force in 
in the demand for cigar workers 
improvement in the 


been still further tremendous 


the 


aggravated by a 


drop in consumption of cigars in the United 
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The total number of workers employed in 
112,000 
part 


States. 


manufacturing cigars was reduced from 


in 1921 to 56,000 in 1935. 


in 


A considerable 


this reduction employment was due to the 


of 
4,690,000 


of 
decline from 


Had 


vo lume 
1921 
there been no change in the method of manufacturing 
of 1921 1935 
of cigars would have accounted 
in 
The 


displaced by technological chanyves in the industry. 


the produced 


1935. 


in cigars 


6,730,000 in to in 


and in the hours work between and 


the reduced sale 


for a reduction employment of approximately 


34,000 workers. remaining 22,000 have been 


In addition, it is important to emphasize that 


displaced skilled cigar makers have not generally 


been given the available jobs formachine operators. 


Operators have most commonly veen recruited from 
the ranks of unskilled workers, who were mostly 
without previous experience inthe industry. Each 
new machine nas therefore meant the addition of 
some unskilled workers in the industry and the 
complete elimination of a greater number of 
skilled hand cigar makers. The latter have often 


found it extremely difficult to locate new 


employment and have had 
to undergo great hardship 
It 


that 


and distress. has 


been estimated by 
1935, 44,000 skilled cigar 
makers had been separated 
from the cigar industry 
and that their places had 
been taken by approximately 
17,090 new workers, mostly 


unskilled woman operators. 
EFFECTS ON WAGES 


Jetween 1921 and 1929 


earnings of workers in 
the cigar industry aver- 
aged about $800 per year. 
After 1929 the average 
annual earnings began to 
fall rapidly, reaching a 
low levet of $551 in 1933. 
In 1935 the average rose 
to $598. 


Much the decline 


approximately 


of in 





Shading and Sorting Cigars 


13 


the average annual earnings of cigar workers was, 
of course, due to the greatly reduced consumption 
of cigars, but mechanization has also contributed 


to it. 


Skilled workers in the hand plants suffered 


more from reduced wages than those employed 


to machines in the mechanized plants. 


In 


markedly 


operate 


plants were found not 


of 


Similar localities 


these average wages 


out line with those paid by other 


industries in for comparable 


types of labor. 


However, not being able to compete with the 


decreasing 


of 


manufacture of cigars by machine in a4 


market and with an abundant supply skilled 


cigar workers looking for jobs, hand manufacturers 


resorted to reduced wages as the only available 


method of meeting the competition in the industry. 


AS a result, many of the skilled cigar makers 


employed in the hand plants in 1935 were earning 


on the average less per hour than the semiskilled 


or unskilled workers employed in mechanized plants. 


The survey revealed that in six hand plants 
specializing in the 
manufacture of cigars 
selling at 5 cents or 
less than 5 cents each, 
the range of the average 
earnings of the workers 
employed was from 25 to 
35 cents per hour. In 
seven other plants manu- 


facturing the 


same 
price cigars by 4-operator, 
long-filler machines, 


the range of the average 


36 «to 
In 


manu— 


earnings was from 
13 


four 


cents per hour. 


otner 


plants 


facturing 5-cent cigars 


by the 2-operator, 


short-filler machines 


the range of the aver- 
age earnings of the 
workers employed was 
from 30 to 48 cents 


per nour. 








EMPLOYMENT AND Pay RoLLs IN NOVEMBER 1938 tt 
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Fmployment in nonagricultural industries in goods manufacturing industries, steam railroads, & 
November continued the advances begun in June. water transportation, public and private building ¢ 
According to the regular monthly survey of the construction, public utilities and service ; au 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, approximately 1,000,000 establishments such as laundries, dyeing and 4 e 
wage earners, exclusive of employees on projects cleaning, and in year-round hotels. As a me ™ 
of the Works Progress Administration and otner result, the net increase in employment in November 37 
Federal emergency agencies, have been reemployed for all nonagricultural industries combined is = 
since June in industries other than agriculture. estimated at approximately 30,900. lv 
During November nearly 150,000 additional Durable-Goods Industries. Kmployment in the 
workers found employment in factories, retail and durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries “ 
wholesale trade, ind in bituminous coal and advanced by nearly 117,000 in November. lranspor- 
metal mining. Manufacturing industries alone tation equipment industries (largely automobiles) “A 
added 87,000 workers to their pay rolls and the led the increase with 67,700 workers. Other gains 
gain in retail and wholesale trade exceeded were 25,000 in iron andsteel, 19,400 in machinery n 
é 
50,000. These increases in employment, however, manufacturing, 7,300 in nonferrous metals, 
were largely offset by declines in many nondurable 1,500 in stone, clay, and glass. \bout 7,300 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
EMBER 738, TOBER 49 n M R 1937 } 
——|| 
NUMBER WORKER OY “ w Y PA | 
VEMBER TOBER OVE ER vE | ER N ‘ 
— 38° 19ze8 | 193" 1938" 19388 37 iB % 
a! i ba 
\l] industrie . se ee «17,148,500 17,061, 100/7,977,400 |$159,553,000/$159, 196 ,000|$176,232,000 & is 
| g 
Durable-goods groups: 13, 162,70 13,046, 106 5,880, 20C 78,435,000 75,522,000 14,962,006 
Iron and steel... ..| 775,400] 750,400] 936,900] 20,187,000] 19,043,000) 22,552,000 BU 


Machinery . ++ <4. -| 791,600 772,200/1,072,300 19,993,000 19,517,000 28,620,000 
Iransportation equipment] 517,900 450,200 684,700 16,422,000 14,580,000 20,381,000 
Nonferrous metal eo 237,200 229,900 266,400 5,899,000 5,807,000 6,496,000 
a a ee 590,500 597,800 646,000 10,250,000 10,982,000 10,707,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 250,100 245,600 273,900 5,682,000 5,593,000 6,206,000 


a 


) ; Q7 7) ta) 

Textiles ...... + +] 1,583,800/1,588,700/ 1,583,800 24,897,000 26,323,000 23,377,00 

Seater «2 se wee 275,300 289,900 271,400 4,373,000 4,862,000 3,905,000 
i a a eo 821,000 855,100 847,000 18,568,000 19,265,000 19,155,000 
a a ee 92,600 91,800 93,400 1,331,000 1,351,000 1,375,000 
Paper and printing... 568,800 560,300 593,200 15,370,000 15,415,000 15,846,000 
Chemicals ..2 cess 374,400 375,900 412,400 9,880,000 9,951,000 10,766,000 
an ae a a 110,900 104,400 121,500 2,965,000 2,764,000 2,851,000 
Unclassified ...... 159,000 148,900 174,500 3,736,000 3,743,000 3,995,000 


Nondurable-goods groups: | 3,985,800|4,015,000| 4,097, 20 81,120,006 95,674,00 
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fewer workers were employed in lumber. Compared sufficient to offset employment increases of 
with November 1937, however, all yroups reported 8,500 in paper and printing, 6,590 in rubber, 
fewer workers employed in November 1938 with the S00 in tobacco, and 10,100 in the unclassified 
total reduction estimated at 717,500 workers. group of industries. The number of wage earners 
The weekly wage income of workers employed in with jobs in industries manufacturing nondurable 
durable-coods industries in November was slightly goods this November was 111,400 smaller than in 
more than $2,900,000 higher than in Uctober. November 1937. The largest leclines over the 
With the exception of a pay-rol] iecline of year interval were 38,000 in chemicals, 26,900 
¢792,000 in lumber, all groups reported larger in foodstuffs, and 24,400 in paper and printing. 
week] wares. Total wage payments in November Wage earners employed in nondurable-goods 
1938, however, were still $16,530,000 smaller industries received $2,550,000 less per week in 
than in November 1937. wages in November. Pay rolls were lower for 
Nondurable-Goods Industries. \pproximatel1y all groups of industries except rubber, which 
29,200 fewer workers had jobs in the nondurable- reported an increase of $200,009. Total weekly 
oods roups of industries in November. Reduc- wage payments in November 1938 wer $150,000 
tions in employment of ‘4,100 in fooudstuifs smaller than in November 1937 despite increases of 
largely canning), 14,600 in leather, 4,900 in $1,520,000 in textiles, 54f8,000 1 leatner, and 
textiles, and 1,500 in chemicals were more than $114,000 ii rubber. 
An f - , marae A n on - 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of Weekly pay rolls were also higher in November. 
factory employment advanced slightly in November. The Bureau's pay-roll index indicate that for 
gased on the average of the 3-year period 1923-25 every $1,000 disbursed in wages during 1923-25, 
is lOO, the index was 9.6 in November, 89.5 in factories paid out SS41 in Novemver, SS39 in 
ketober, and 101.1 in November 1937. lctober, and $929 in November L937. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
af f . , a ) 
EMPLOYMENT G PAY ROLLS 
. . i] > - vpere vreurr "¢r . EL a . 
ictory Pay-Roll Index (LL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
= i] 
; : “ 1923-23 100 be 
o = 40° = —————— Ne N,Q, » /d 
1938 
November..e.e-. 84.1* 
Uctober.eceecs 83.9 2 ee eee ee . - 
Se ory > 
September... 81.0 sf 7 
AugzusSt.cececee 76.8 ee, of 
GAP cccoeens 70.6 80 ty 18 
"2 | 
JuNCccccccces 70.8 
MAYccesccecs 72.9 
ae eee 74.6 ‘ 
Marcheecceces 7721 
February.ee-. 76.9 40} i¢ 
January..es. 75.0 
| 
1937 é [ {2 
Decemt 2 | 
ecembereces 84.2 . | a a oe . ee) oe oe co een ee Or : 
November.ee. 92.9 ~ 199 (920 i o 926 (927 (928 829 ‘ 2 (B33 (934 936 (937 (938 1939 (9hi 
* ~ : —_ ——_—_— 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


™ 10 
. . ; : , ‘ 2%, 
The weekly working time in manufacturing Weekly earnings: 4 mal 
industries averaged 36.5 hours per week in $34.90 in automobiles me 19: 
November -- approximately 1 hour less per week than 28.65 in blast furnaces and rolling mills ® in 
; ; , ; : — : % 
in Uctober but 1 hour more per week than in November 25.60 in foundries and machine shops ® wel 
1937. Average hourly earnings of factory workers 19.65 in brick manufacturing S in 
were 64% cents in November. This was slightly 19.55 in sawmills au 


iigher than in October and slightly lower tian in 










































































November 1937. Weekly earnings of about $23.80 in Average weekly hours of work and hourly and 
November averaged slightly less than in Uctober, weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable- 
but 25 cents per week higher than inNovember 1937. oods industries in November 1938 were-- 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING WEARING APPAREL 
aE 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
NOVEMBER INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER INCREASE OR DECREASE 
INOUSTRY 1938 OCTOBER 1938 | NOVEMBER 1937] 1938 | OCTOBER 1938 | NOVEMBER 1937] 1938 | OCTOBER 1938 | NOVEMBER 1937 
NOVEMBER 1938 NOVEMBER 1938 NOVEMBER 1938 NOVEMBER 1QBE NOVEMBER 1938 | NOVEMBER 1938 
Percent Percent Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Clothing, men's .| 29.0 - 8.8 - 7.2 57.0 * 8.9 - 5.9 |$16.75] -10.2 ‘4 WH 
Clothing, women's. | 31.0 - 6.2 + 3.9 50.5 - 7.6 + 0.1 17.10 -14.5 + 3.4 
Corsets, etc.. « «| 37.0 - 5.2 +11.4 46.0 + 0.4 + 0.4 16.95 - 4.5 +10.0 
Men's furnishings. | 38.5 + 4.1 +26.1 38.0 + 6.2 ? 2.9 15.75 + 8.2 +16.2 
Millinery. . « « «| 28.8 -13.0 + 9.0 66.5 + 5.6 + 3.4 19.00 -13.2 + 5.9 
Shirts and collars| 35.5 + 1.3 + 3.7 39.0 + 4.9 - 4.1 13.70 + 6.2 + 1.3 
ME 
In the five selected durable-goods manufacturin Weekly hours: 
industries the average weekly hours of work and 40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
average hourly and weekly earnings reported in 39.0 in paper and pulp 
November 1938 were-- 36.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
36.0 in petroleum refining Pi 
Veekly hours: 34.5 in tires and inner tubes i 
Pa BI 
q 
37.5 in automobiles Hourly earnings (in cents): t 
37.0 in sawmills 98.0 in petroleum refining f 
36.5 in brick manufacturing 95.0 in tires and inner tubes 
36.0 in foundries and machine shops 68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
34.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 61.5 in paper and pulp 
38.5 in cotton-zoods manufacturing 
Hourly earings (in cents): a 
Weekly earnings: 
13.0 in automobiles $34.85 in petroleum refining 
54.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 32.75 in tires and inner tubes 
71.5 in foundries and machine shops 27.55 in slaughtering and meat packing 
53.5 in sawmills 23.80 in paper and pulp 
53.0 in brick manufacturing 13.95 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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OCTOBER 1938 | NOVEMBER 1937 
19za8" TC T% 
NOVEMBER 1938] NOVEMBER 1938 
RETAIL TRADE Percent ercent 
Employment..seeee- 3,410,500 + 1.0 - 5.1 
Weekly pay roll... $65,766,000 + 0.8 =» £9 
Weekly hours....-«. 12.5 - 0.2 - 0.7 
Hourly earnings... $0.54 + 0.1 + 1.8 
Weekly earnings... $21.25 - 0.2 + 0.1 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment..seeeee 1,441, 300 + 0.8 - 4.0 
Weekly pay roll... $43,589,000 t+ 0.3 - 3.8 
Weekly hourS..++.+-. 42.0 - 1.1 - 1.9 
Hourly earnings... $0.69 + 0.2 + 0.9 
Weekly earnings... $29.20 - 0.4 + 0.2 
METAL MINING 
Rnployment..eeeees 67,500 + 6.0 -18.5 
Weekly pay roll... $1,692,000 +t 4.8 -27.9 
Weekly hourS..ee«. 38. - 2.4 - 9.1 
lourly earnings... $0.68 + 1.4 - 2.4 
q Weekly earnings... $25.95 - 1.1 -11.5 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
. Rnployment..-.eceee 106,400 t+ 1.6 -12.7 
Weekly pay roll... $8,998,000 + 4.0 -10.7 
Weekly hourS..eee-s 28.0 + 3.2 + 3.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.88 - 0.5 - 0.4 
Weekly earnings... $24.55 + 2.3 ? 3.3 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment..eceecese 398 , 800 - 0.5 - 5.7 
Weekly pay roll... $13,448,000 - 2.5 . Bes 
Weekly hopurs.....--. 39.0 - 1.8 + 3.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.83 - 0.1 + 3.3 
Weekly earnings... $31.00 - 2.0 + 7.9 


of the 


in 6 


The average weekly working time 


10 selected durable- and nondurable-goods 


industries was higher in November 


The 


manufacturing 


2 1938 than in November 1937. largest increases 


F in the average workweek over the year interval 

B vere 27 percent in tires and tubes, 15 percent 
) in cotton-goods manufacturing, 9.5 percent in 
automobiles, and 8.5 percent in blast furnaces. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 











Hourly earnings 
1938 


largest 


in November 
1937. The 


reported in 


lumber 


in 


averaged higher 


increase 


and 


sawmills. 


5 of the selected industries 


than in November 


(6.5 percent) was 


Among the 5 


industries reporting lower average hourly earnings 


in November 


1938 than 


in 


he corresponding month 


in the preceding year the largest decline (nearly 


8 percent) 


IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING 


HOTELS 
Eaployment..... 
Weekly pay roll 

Weekly 

Hourly earnings 

Weekly earnings 

POWER & LIGHT 

Employment..... 

Weekly 


pay roll 


Weekly hours... 
Hourly earnings 


Weekly earnings 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS 


Eoployment..... 


Weekly pay roll 


Weekly hours... 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment..... 
Weekly pay 
Weekly 
liourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment..... 
Weekly 


pay roll 


Weekly hours... 
Hourly earnings 


Weekly earnings 


. 


NOUTSseee«. 


** 


. 


roll. 


NOUTSeees 


. 


269 , 600 
$4,022,000 


47.0 


294,400 


$9, 373,000 


410.0 


185, 600 


$5, 


884,000 


216,500 


$3,452,000 


60, 100 


£1,066,000 


occurred in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


INDUSTRIES 


NCREASE OR DECREASE 





OCTOBER 1938 | NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 1938] NOVEMBER 1938 


ercent Fercent 
- 0.5 - 4.3 
+ 0.4 - 3.8 
+ 0.8 - 1.5 
+ 0.1 + 1.8 
+ 0.9 + 0.58 
- 0.¢ - 5.4 
- 1.3 - 5.1 
? O.d - 1.9 
- 0.4 + 2.3 
- 0.7 + 0.4 
- 0.6 - 5.0 
» Oss - 4.3 
+ 0.7 - 2.5 
- 0.3 ? 3.3 
+ 0.3 + 0.8 
- 0.8 - 4.2 
= 0.3 w Bal 
+ 0.4 - 0.2 
Wo change tT 2eC 
ae + 2.0 
- +.9 - 0.9 
- 5.4 t O22 
- 1.2 + 0.6 
+ 0.6 7 O.1 
- 1.5 + 1.1 











BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NOVEMBER 1938 


AGRICULTURE 








Farm Income. Cash income of farmers in preceding month but $45,000,000 more than in 
November from the sale of farm products totaled November 1937. 
$660,000,000 according to the Department of The cash income of farmers in 1937 from the 
Agriculture. This compares with $777,000,000 in sale of cattle and calves was estimated 
October and $713,000,000 in November 1937. at $1,217,9000,000. This compares with sales of 
Government payments to farmers in November aggre- $1,098,900,000 in 1936, $599,000,900 in 1933, and 
gated $48,000,000 -—- $14,000,000 less than in the $1,495,900,000 in 1929. 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
For the first time since October 1937 the Production of automobiles increased sharply in 
Federal Reserve Board's adjusted index of indus- November and further gains were also recorded in 
trial production advanced above the level of the output of pig iron, steel ingots, cement, and 
the 3-year period 1923-25 which is taken as the other durable-goods products. Textile and tobacco 
base or 100. The index, which covers the output manufactures also recorded considerable increases 
of factories and mines and is adjusted for during the month. Fewer boots and shoes were 
seasonal variations, rose to 103 in November, produced and the output of slaughtering and meat 
as against 96 in the preceding month and 88 in packing establishments was slightly lower than 
November 1937. in October. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
d onmn / TY 4 y ro - » 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Industrial Production 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
noer Numbers 1923 25 =100 codex Numbers ADJUSTED INDEX 
Mo —__——- - . > —— 5 40 
1923-25 = 100 
0} 1938 
| } 
} las | November...-. 103* 
| A i Bi 
wor “~ October....- 96 
September... 90 
| 
80 | a AuguSt.ecccce 88 
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} JUNEcccccces 77 
60} |60 oT. 
\“ MAYscccceeee 76 
| April.sceces 77 
| > ~ 
wo | 40 March. .ccees 79 
} February... 79 
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“| 120 
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7) ee ee ee ee Y | Jece oe Re 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. Cutput of passenger cars and 
trucks rose sharply in November. Total produc- 
tion of 372,400 units during the month was 
162,800 cars and trucks more than in October and 


12,300 more than in November 1937. 


Bituminous Coal. Approximately 36,100,000 


tons of bituminous coal were mined in November. 
This was about 1,000,000 tons more than in 
the preceding month and about 300,000 tons less 
than in November a year ago. 

Building Construction. Permits issued in 
November for building construction in 2,049 
cities were valued at $146,800,000 as against 


$162,100,000 in Uctober. Compared with November 


1937 the value of permits issued in November 1938 


was about 43 percent higher. 





o 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. November output of electric 
energy totaled 9,983 million kilowatt hours -- 
18 million kilowatt hours more than in October 
and 429 million kilowatt hours more than in 


November 1937. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Average freight 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN NOVEMBER 1938 


Employment in the Federal Service. About 
1,212,000 persons were employed in the Federal 
government service in November. Nearly 741,Vv00 


workers (exclusive of force-account, supervisory, 


and technical employees) had jobs in the executive 


service, 339,900 in the military, 5,160 in the 


legislative, and 2,260 in the judicial service. 
at 
by 


P.W.A. Construction Projects. mployment 


the site of construction on projects financed 


the Public Works Administration in November 
totaled 173,300--an increase of 25,300 compared 
with October. Wage payments to the workers 
employed aggregated $14,860,000 in November’ as 


against $12,090,000 in the preceding month. 
Other Federal 
ects. 


the Reconstruction 


Government Construction Proj- 
Projects financed by regular appropriations, 
Finance Corporation, and the 
U. S. Housing Authority employed 244,000 persons 

roll of In 


tober 263,000 workers earned $25,140,000 in wages. 


in November at a pay $23,500,000. 


car loadings of Class I railroads totaled 632,400 
ears per week during November as against 708,400 
per week in Uctober and 655,800 per week in 
November 1937. 

Steel. Production of 3,570,000 tons of steel 
ingots in November exceeded the October output 
by approximately 454,000 tons and was nearly 
12/3 times as large as the 2,154,000 tons 
produced in November 1937. 

The Works Program. Projects financed by the 


Works Progress Administration other than emergency 


conservation work, student aid, and tnat part ol 
P, W. A. work financed by Tne Works Program, 


employed 3,560,090 persons in November. Their 


total wages for the month amounted to $182,400,000. 


Emergency Conservation Work. Nearly 335,500 


enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instructors 


enployed in the Civilian Conservation Corps in 


received wages totaling $14,720,000. In 
JA, 


earned approximately $14,600,000 in wages. 


November 


the preceding month more than 700 —~—persons 


General Relief. Preliminary reports to the 
Social Security JSoard from 102 urban areas 
indicate that approximately 783,200 families and 


single persons received $22,850,000 in general 


relief im November. This was a Slight increase 


in both cases handled and money disbursed compared 


with the preceding month. 









WHat HAPPENED TO PRICES IN NOVEMBER 1938 




































































Wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor in November, 77.6 in October, and83.3 in Noventy 
Statistics index of wholesale commodity prices 1937. In other words, the same commodities whic 
was about the same in November as in the preceding were purchased in 1926 for $100 could be bough; 
month and 7 percent below the level of November for $77.50 in November, $77.60 in the precedip, 
1937. Based on 1926 as 100, the index was 77.5 month, and $83.30 in November 1937. 

— 
“ 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
| 
NOVEMBER NOVEMBER INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
ITEM 1926 193 1937 NOVEMBER 1937 TO NOVEMBER 1938 |} 
ndex Index Percent | 

All commodities .... ee 100 77.8 83.3 - 7.0 

| 
Farm products... . — 100 67.8 75.7 -10.4 
Raw materials . .....- 100 71.5 77.4 - 7.4 | 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 76.2 79.8 - 4.5 | 
Finished products .... . 100 80.5 86.7 - 7.2 

Retail Food Prices. Averaged for the country 51 cities, averaged 71.7 in November, 72.0 i 
as a whole, the general level of retail food October, 77.U in November 1937, and 100 in 192f. 
prices in November was slightly lower than in This means that for every dollar's worth of 
October and about § percent lower than in November foodstuffs purchased in 1926, consumers paid or 
1937. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index, which tne average 71.7 cents in November, 72. cents 
includes retail prices of 84 foodstuffs sold in in Uctober, and 77 cents in November 1937. 

AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
Tens RETAIL PRICE VCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
NOVEMBER 1938] NOVEMBER 1937 | NOVEMBER 19317 TO NOVEMBER 1938 
Cents Cents ents Percent 
Bread, pound . « « « « « e 8.2 8.9 - 0.7 - 8.1 
Butter, pound e 4 4 oO eS 33.2 43.2 ~10.0 -23.2 
Milk, delivered, quart... 12.6 13.0 - 0,4 - 3.0 
MOGs, GOZON «© © se eo ee es 44.5 43.8 + Ocf 2.8 
Potatoes, pound ..... 1.9 1.9 Wo change t+ 0.6 
Lard, pound . + « 0 « « « 12.4 16.1 - 3.7 -22.9 
Pork chops . . « « « e « e 31.5 34.1 - 2.6 - 7.5 
Round steak, pound... . 35.2 38.4 - 3.2 - 6.4 
Sugar, pound . . « « « « e« 5.2 5. - 0.4 - 8.3 
Coffee, pound 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1938 


fotal net profits of 345 industrial and mercan- 


ayearearlier. Profits of 9 automobile companies 
































tile concerns, 141 class I railroads, and 60 were only about one-sixth as large as in 1937, 
public utilities for the first 9 months of 1938 while 25 manufacturers of automobile parts and 
were estimated by the Federal Reserve Bank of accessories reported a deficit of $4,300,000 in 
New York City at $485,300,000. This was less than 1938, as against a profit of $47,900,000 in 1937. 
a third of the profits reported by the same Uther groups which reported a greater than 50 
companies in the first 9 months of 1937 and about percent reduction in net profits, compared with 
three-fourths as much as in 1934, when the volume 1937, were building supplies, chemicals and 
of industrial production was at about the same drugs, electrical equipment, machinery and tools, 
level as in 1938. metals and mining, printing, publishing, and 
The 14 steel companies included in the sample advertising, and railroad equipment. 
reported an aggregate deficit of $20,700,000 Class I railroads had an aggregate deficit 
during the first 9 months of 1938, compared with of $176,800,000, as against a net income of 
net profits of $192,100,000 for the same period $81,400,000 for the first 9 months of 1937. 
NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
——e First 9 months -- 
CORPORATION GROUPS OF 
OMPANIES 1934 1937 1938 
Total .. + 546 $650,600,000 $1,528,100,000 $485 ,300,000 
ne a ee a ee eo 9 91,400,000 200,100,000 33,400,000 
Automobile parts and accessories . 25 20,600,000 47,900,000 4,300,000 
Building supplies 19 4,700,000 36,500,000 5,600,000 
Chemicals and drugs 22 76,300,000 131,200,000 62,100,000 
Clothing and textiles .....e++ee«-s. 5 200,00 1,100,000 1,200,0¢ 
Electrical equipment 10 16,500,000 69,700,000 26,400,000 
Food and food products . 20 75,900,000 78,000,000 76,800,000 
Household supplies . . ... ++ ese. 9 6,600,000 7,500,000 3,900,000 
Machinery and tools 12 4,700,000 29,500,000 6,900,000 
Metals and mining 21 29,200,000 74,400,000 32,800,000 
Motion pictures and amusements ..... 4 2,400,000 7,200,000 6,500,000 
Wfice equipment ..« «sce see cee 5 8,600,000 13,800,000 9,700,000 
Paper and paper products ......6+.. 6 1,800,000 5,300,000 2,700,000 
Petroleun 22 ¥2,400,000 135,000,000 81,200,000 
Printing, publishing, and advertising . 5 5,400,000 7,000,000 2,900,000 
Public utilities (Net income) 60 149,200,000 188,500,000 164,800,000 
Railroads, class I (Net income) 141 33,900,000 81,400,000 176,800,000 
Railroad equipment... + s«e2see see 9 3,600,000 28,900,000 3,900,000 
Steel. 14 8,100,000 192,100,000 0,700,000 
felephone (Net operating income) 9! 143,400,000 171,500,000 153,400,000 
a a 6 3,200,000 2,500,000 2,300,000 
Miscel Laneous 31 6,900,000 19,000,000 13,000,000 
* Losses tn italic type. 




















under authority 


541), as amended by sectior 


(47 Stat. 409). This blicati 


1e Budget, Septembe , 1994, 





